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IV. — On the Pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several 
recent Grammars. 

Br S. S. HALDEMAN, 

PROFESSOR OF COMPAR. PHILOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The demand for a pliilologic — that is to say, a Roman 
pronunciation of Latin — has become so strong, that we are 
at length provided with grammars which follow the ancient 
authorities as far as modern habits allow.* The most import- 
ant and the most carefully prepared of these grammars, is 
that of H. J. Roby, who rigidly excludes mere ' English ' and 
' Continental ' empiric practice, for the ancient Roman or true 
powers. Along with Bentley, Donaldson, Key, Payne Knight, 
John Jackson,! Chav^e, Eichhoff, Rapp, and Noah Webster, 
he regards ' v ' as English ' w ' (way), and in some cases he 
writes ' v ' after ' q ' (as in ' qvinque ' p. 38, ' qvinqve ' p. 334), 
which is correct when ' v ' and ' u ' are separated for consonant 
and vowel. His adoption of Italian ' o aperto ' disturbs the 
law of interchange with 'u' (oo), as in the passage from 
' oinus ' and ' cenus ' to ' unus,' where, before the elision of 
the close ' e,' it aided in closing o to u ; and ' e ' as in the~re, 
met (instead of they, weight), offends Spanish, and gives a 
forced Greek analogy. Of course ' c ' (cay) and ' g ' (gay) 
are assigned their power in kin and get ; and it is inferred, 
without ancient authority, that ' s ' between vowels ' at one 
time probably' had a second sound like that in rose. But 
while Italian 'rosa' has this sound, 'cosi' has true s, and 
Spanish has the hissing s alone. In places where it might 
have had a tendency to develop a sonant phase, it was either 
elided, as in tbe-decim, or it became the cognate liquid r, as 
in ROS, ROMS. 

Dr. Donaldson had spoken dogmatically of <p as p'h, a 



* For example, those who wish to find Norman-English v in Latin, look for it 
in words with ' v/ rather than in those with ' b ' ; and others, in their endeavor to 
associate the diphthong of boy (instead of ho-y) with ' oe,' turn ' o ' into awe. 

t Chronological Antiquities, London, 1752. 
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post-aspirate of p, and Mr. Roby (p. 19) adopts this view, 
assigningp'A, tfh, /c'A, to Greek — a view which does not account 
for transcriptions like ' Phichol,' ' Ruth ' (or povd~), ' Malachi,' 
and <l>a/3ioe. 

In 1851* I stated my belief that certain Greek and Latin 
words are older than their Sanscrit cognates, and I doubt 
the relative antiquity of the Hindoo post-aspirates — p being 
probably older than p'h, ph. and /.f I had previously J 
determined <j> to be an / made with the lips alone, and related 
to German ' w,' as p to b — a view which was confirmed by 
Castanis,§ and by E. A. Sophocles. || 

An aspirate (such as /*, /, s, th,~) may arise after another 
consonant, from several causes. As the vocal cords are not 
approximate and parallel when the surds (p, t, f, etc.) are 
made, if they are not set simultaneously witli the organs to 
form a subsequent vowel, an intended p& will be represented 
by p'ha ; but if the lips lag, or if the tongue interrupts, then 
fa (pater, father), or a German pf& (pondus, pj 'una") or a Greek 
psa (pulex, fWa) may result. In these cases, carelessness, 
or want of energy produces these weakenings, but energy of 
speech will have the same effect, as in English, where an 
energetic ' ca'n't ! ' becomes ' k'hant ! ' About the year 1850, 
the illiterate of the city of New York had ' b'hoy ' as a form 
of boy, but many of them could not accomplish it without an 
obscure vowel between the b and h. 

For physiologic reasons, h is a difficult consonant to make, 
and in ' p'h ' it would be got rid of by elision, that is, by 
dropping it.; or an otosis would cause it to unite with the p 
to form ph or /, and we find that even in parts of India, ' fal ' 
is heard for ' p'hal' (fruit). 

♦ Elements of Latin Pronunciation, pp. 11, 63. 

tThe fact that Sanscrit p'h, etc., are represented by single letters, is against 
them as original sounds, like ts in German, tsh in Italian, and dzh in English and 
Arabic. The presence of tsh and dzh in languages, is against their phonetic 
antiquity, and so-called " roots " with these compounds, and with Greek f, are 
seldom genuine. 

X Phonetic Advocate, Dec. 18*9, p. 100; Proceed. Am. Acad. 1849, p. 171; 
Analytic Orthography, p. 32. 

§The Greek Exile, Philad. 1854, p. 246. 

|| Greek Alphabet, 2d ed., 1854, pp. 113, 114. 
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This takes place in Greek compounds like ' aphseresis' for 
ap'haeresis, and ' anthelmintic' Had ' anthelmintic ' been 
possible, we might have had other dental post-aspirates, but 
we find the h elided after the fluent sounds I, n, as in */\htttoc 
for <l>l\'nnroe ; and in av-vlipoe., where the h of i/Swp would seem 
as practicable as in the English form anhydrous. In lavQ-m-Koz 
and apx-tepeve, the and x belong to the initial word. The h 
is elided, even where it might prevent hiatus, as in iroXuuSpoc, 
wo\vt<TT(op, avTrvog ; while, according to the Donaldson theory, it 
has two places in qOfots, and in ydi>v. R'hetor for pqrwp, is an 
offense to Welsh. 

The lisp of th shows its relation to s in forms like Geoc and Side, 
Spanish ' zandalo ' and ' sandalo,' and the post-aspirate theory 
is farther contradicted by £ and i£, the former of which might 
represent xc» and the latter <j>q, which would bring h before s. 

In Bingham's Grammar (Philadelphia, 1867) the ' Conti- 
nental ' precedes the ' English ' method, with a power like 
English " short a as in hat " — a rare sound which is scarcely 
known on the European continent — and the same may be said 
of his "ew in feud" which is not even a diphthong. The 
proper short correlative of the a of far, father, is that of art ; 
Latin and Italian l of marine is short in rSceipt ; and ci is 
short in 8-bey (not being the short of nought). If a? (ai) and 
03 (oy) are turned into ' a ' in made, they are vowels, and 
cannot be subject to diaeresis. 

In Bartholomew's Grammar (Cincinnati and New York, 
1873) the ' Boman Method ' is adopted, the ' English Method ' 
being sent to the appendix. Two of the vowels (e, i,) have 
differing long and short powers (prey, pet, and ravine, ratify,) 
and ' z ' is given as ds or sd. The descriptions of the ancients, 
and the structure of Greek words, show that ' z ' was equivalent 
to English zd, and the attempt to make it ' ds ' tends to vitiate 
the laws of etymology. Tory (b. ab. 1480, d. 1533) asserts 
that at Bourges (his native place) the name of the letter ' z ' 
was esd, and he says that ' for gaza the ancients pronounced, 
and often wrote gasda.'* Notwithstanding several minor 
points, Mr. Bartholomew's pronunciation is very nearly that 
of the ancient grammarians. 

* Quoted in Jaubert's Glossairedu Centre de la France, 1864, p. 708. 



